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By L. BLOOM 


The Coloured People of South Africa 


NTIL RECENTLY, governments in South Africa had concentrated their 

attention on diverting the Africans from economic, political and 
social equality. The dramatic confrontation of Africans and Whites has 
obscured the highly complicated social and psychological ambiguity of 
the Coloured people, whose economic, political and social position makes 
them a marginal group. 

The Coloured people share the culture of Afrikaans-speaking Whites 
and are socially rejected by them simultaneously. Towards the Coloureds 
the Whites are hostile, rejecting and yet often paternal. The origins of 
the Coloureds are as much African as white, yet in the present social 
system they cannot place their loyalties unreservedly in the African or 
the white camp. Their dilemma has been sympathetically posed by 
Chief Albert J. Luthuli: 


The Coloured people as a whole are .. . divided in their atti- 
tude to white supremacy. Some of them reject it because it is an 
immoral creed, but many of them resent it because they are not 
included in it. These seek identification with the whites, and find 
only rejection. At the same time they avoid identification with Afri- 
cans. Their dilemma is pitiable, they cannot make up their minds 
which world to live in.1 
More precisely, they are living within a social system that prevents 
them from making up their minds, and that has grown increasingly un- 
compromising on this issue during the three hundred years of its ex- 


istence. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RACE ATTITUDES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The governing ideology of South Africa is still that of a frontier so- 
ciety, and even in the 1960’s is, to a great extent, a survival from the 
times of trek and conflict with African groups. MacCrone’s? pioneer 
study of the origins and nature of race attitudes in South Africa ex- 
plores the extent to which the foundations of modern race attitudes are 
to be traced to the social development and social contacts in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when modern South Africa 
was in its formative period. 

The first Dutch settlement in the Cape was founded in 1652, when 


1A. J. Luthuli, Let My People Go (London, 1962), p. 
2T. D. MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South Africa Gado. 1937), passim. 
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van Riebeeck landed. During the first few decades there were some mar- 
riages between Dutchmen and Hottentot women and many non-marital 
liaisons between masters and their female slaves. By the 1670’s it is esti- 
mated that about three quarters of the children of female slaves had 
white fathers.* This was the origin of the present Cape Coloured people, 
and the early miscegenation persisted in the form of concubinage in a 
manner similar to that of the Deep South of the United States. So well 
accepted was the practice of miscegenation at this early date that Simon 
van der Stel, a governor of the Cape, would have been classified as 
Coloured in South Africa today. 


The first of a series of laws that attempted to govern relations be- 
tween Coloured and White people was passed in 1685. It forbade mar- 
riage between white men and slave women, but miscegenation continued 
despite increasingly fierce laws against it and despite the growing con- 
demnation of the Calvinist Dutch Church. In February, 1962, Mrs. Helen 
Suzman introduced a bill seeking to amend the Immorality Acts of 1949 
and 1950. She pointed out that between 1957 and 1960 1,798 people 
had been convicted for “inter-racial” sex offences and a further 3,500 
had been charged and not convicted, which in most cases had 
made them the subject of sensational publicity, humiliation and often 
dismissal from their jobs. The Minister of Justice refused to consider 
the bill, and continued to prosecute the Acts with such vigor that in 1962 
and 1963 a total of 746 people were convicted, and a total of 1,570 were 
prosecuted.® 


There have been nearly three hundred years, therefore, during which 
there has developed “an increasingly morbid fear of miscegenation 
unparalleled in intensity,”® coupled with a persistent breaking of the law. 
Among the white males breaking the law: 

the prominence of the police and civil service (including the state 
railways) ... is noteworthy. This fact lends indirect support to 
Lewin’s contention that non-marital miscegenation is found more 
frequently among highly-prejudiced Europeans who treat Non- 
Whites as tools for the white man’s convenience. ... Policemen and 
railway workers come predominantly from the Afrikaaner lower 
class among whom racial prejudice is deeply rooted.? 


Over the centuries the result has been that the population that is of- 
ficially classified as Coloured has merged into the white population and 
an estimate of 1935, quoted by van den Berghe, puts the number of 
Whites with some Coloured ancestry at 25 percent.® 


Attitudes towards the Coloureds, and, in response, the attitudes of 


3 Tbid., p. 68. 
ee Peeeee A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa (Johannesburg, 1963), pp. 73-74. 
id, p. 138. 


6J.. P. van den Berghe, “Miscegentation in South Africa,” Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines (Decem- 
ber, 1960), 68. 

7 Ibid., pp. 81-82, 

8 Ibid., p. 72. 
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the Coloured people towards themselves and their white co-South Afri- 
cans, are strangely ambivalent. On the one hand there is the intimate 
genetic and psychological relationship between Coloureds and Whites; 
on the other hand there is the growth of White official antipathy to 
miscegenation. 
As recently as 1855: 

a group of forty-five European members (of the Dutch Reformed 

Church) asked the Church Council to arrange for them to partake 

of Holy Communion on a separate Sunday. The Church Council re- 

fused their request. . . . Soon afterwards the European members 

asked that the Communion be served to them on the same Sunday, 

but after the usual service, in their own cups and by their own 

deacons.® 
After much discussion the Synod in 1857 carried a motion that accepted 
that “the Congregation from the heathen .. . shall enjoy its Christian 
privileges in a separate building or institution (gesticht).”1° By 1956, 
so firmly entrenched was the official doctrine of apartheid in the Dutch 
Reformed Church that even a more liberal group of churchmen could 
report with apparent pride that “because of the danger of being 
swallowed up by a numerically stronger heathenism ... the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches in South Africa did not hesitate to warn against the 
integration of European and non-white races.” 


The origins of the hostile attitudes of Whites to the Africans, Col- 
oured people and the Indians have been traced by MacCrone”, to the 
frontier conditions of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. In the early days of the settlement of the Cape, the Dutch were 
engaged in an intense struggle with nature and with the Hottentot and 
African people who were settled or settling on the same land. There was 
an atmosphere of war, of uncertainty, and of growing isolation from the 
Europe whence the Dutch immigrants had come. The settlers found 
themselves among indigenous peoples who were alien in race, in reli- 
gion, in culture and who were prepared to offer as effective a resistance 
as they could technically manage. The early settlers needed to survive 
as a group, and their religious, economic, social and political organization 
developed into a tightly coherent system of attitudes that served to knit 
together a scattered and individualistic people. The narrowly Calvin- 
istic religion of the Dutch settlers taught them that they were of the 
Chosen People, and their survival, despite the resistance of the in- 
digenous peoples, strengthened this belief. 


9 ae oe Reformed Churches in South Africa and the Problem of Race Relations (Pretoria, 
p. 6 


10 Tbid., p. 6. 

11 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 

12 MacCrone, op. cit. See also “Race Attitudes: An Analysis and Interpretation,” in E, Hellmann, 
(ed.), Handbook of Race Relations in South Africa (London, 1949); “Ethnocentric Ideology 
and Ethnocentricism,” Proceedings of the South African Psychological Association, No. 4 ( 

, 21-24; and “The Frontier Tradition and Race Attitudes in South Africa,’’ Race 
Relations Journal, XXVIII, No. 3 (July-September, 1961), 19-31. 
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A community of the elect was gradually formed in the midst of a 
hostile Africa. Whites formed the upper caste and a menial population 
was drawn from the Coloured people, Hottentots and Africans, of alien 
languages, other religions, other colors and other cultures. Despite the 
initial period of widespread intermarriage between the settlers and the 
slaves, the caste situation along color lines crystallized. 


The economic situation that emerged by the 1850’s was described by 
Robertson !® as “feudal” rather than “patriarchal,” bearing all the 
marks of a feudal labor service or metayage, with the laborers deriving 
their rights to use land fom the economically and politically stronger 
Boers. There were sufficient points of economic contact between white 
and black for a crude economic system to function, while there was 
sharp social differentiation and segregation. 


This situation is similar to the relationship between Negro and white 
Americans during the time of slavery, and is responsible for the origin 
of the present highly ambivalent relationship between the two groups, 
Coloured and White. 


COLOURED-WHITE RELATIONSHIPS SINCE 1948 


The present South African government took office in 1948, and the 
position of the Coloured people, which was ambiguous at that time, was 
defined by law; the inequality that before had been largely customary 
was now built into the legal system. The paternalism that sometimes 
slightly modified the broad pattern of discrimination — social-economic- 
cultural in the past — still modifies the government’s consistent and 
pervasive discriminatory legislation, but its power to modify is even 
less now than it was in the early days of South Africa’s history. 


In the House of Assembly on May 4, 1959, Dr. Verwoerd defined the 
status of the Coloured people as follows: 
The Coloureds represent a minority group of the population and 
they do not, therefore, constitute the same danger to the numerically 
superior White (as the Africans). ... With regard to the Coloureds 
we must apply the principle of apartheid. ... We definitely do not 
accept, however, that there will be integration or intermingling of 
the political structure for the Coloured and the White man, neither in 
the municipal sphere nor in any higher sphere.14 
In 1960, Dr. Verwoerd announced a “positive rehabilitation pro- 
gramme” for the Coloured people, in which he assumed that the Col- 
oured and the White people are separate racial groups, and that this sep- 
aration must be maintained. Nevertheless, he implied, the Coloured peo- 
ple are not conscious of this separate identity and that they are a sep- 


13“Qne Hundred and Fifty Years of Economic Contact Between Black and White: A Prelimi- 
Tiss) oe South African Journal of Economics, II, No. 4 (1934), 403-25 and III, No. 1 
4H. F. Verwoerd, in Horrell, op. cit., pp. 147-48. 
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arate “racial” entity. Dr. Verwoerd defined the role of his government’s 
newly created Department of Coloured Affairs as: 

the instrument by which the Coloured is consciously developed cul- 

turally, economically, in his local government and in all other 

spheres as a separate racial group. It must also protect the Coloureds 

against infiltration and competition by other racial groups. ... The 

aim is to ensure that White and Coloured develop side by side, 

each retaining his own identity.15 

A curious official mythology, which has scant relationship to the 

realities of the origins of the Coloured people or to their present eco- 
nomic and social situation, is being disseminated: (a) the extent to 
which the early settlers fathered the Coloured people is being mini- 
mized; (b) attempts are being made to show that the Coloured people 
are a distinct group, with their own culture, needs and (presumably) 
biological origins; and (c) attempts are being made to create a sense 
of identity as Coloureds among the Coloured people, although this 
hardly agrees with the myth that this identity already exists. Several 
facts should be made clear, however, in connection with these myths. 


The historical origins of the Coloured people are well-known. South 
African Quiz states that: “South Africa’s 1,648,000 Coloureds... are not 
aboriginal. They are of mixed racial origin. ..slaves... the Hottentots 

. with an infusion of white blood from early European settlers and 
visiting sailors... .”1® But it is rarely admitted that the “infusion” 
was more like a flood. 


It is often impossible to distinguish a nominally Coloured person 
from one who is nominally White, particularly among the more isolated 
rural areas of the Cape, the Free State and the Transvaal. There is so 
much ambiguity that, according to reports in the Cape Times, at the 
end of 1961 there were at least 20,000 people in the Cape Peninsula alone 
who were uncertain whether they were officially Coloured or White.1” 
Up to mid-March, 1964, there were 3,940 objections to the official classi- 
fication, of which nearly 1,000 were by people who wished to change 
from Coloured to White and the majority of the rest from African to 
Coloured.!® The continual refining of the laws in order to define 
more closely the nature of membership of various racial groups is an- 
other demonstration of the extent of the merging of one group into 
another. 


The Population Registration Act, 1950, defines the term, Coloured 
person, by exclusion — he is neither White nor African. The Immorality 
Act, 1957, defines a Coloured person as any person other than a White, 


1% HH, F. Verwoerd, Positive Rehabilitation Programme of the Government Concerning the 
Coloured People (Cape Town, Department of Coloured Affairs, 1960). 

16 South African Quiz (Pretoria, Department of Information, n d.), p. 28. 

17 Horrell, op. cit., p. 66. 

18M. Harrell, Race Relations in South Africa (Johannesburg, 1965), p. 137. 
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and therefore includes Asiatics and Chinese South Africans. Case law 
adds some confusion: formerly the various racial groups included people 
who were generally accepted as members of the group. But in R. vs. 
George, 1954 (2) S. A. 243 (N), the Court held that the White group 
should include any person who in appearance is obviously white or who 
is accepted as White, except a person who, although in appearance ob- 
viously white, is generally accepted as Coloured.’ 


The Afrikaans-speaking Whites, who vigorously deny their major part 
in fathering the present Coloured people, create an ever-increasing gulf 
about the close emotional links between the groups. An utterly unrea- 
sonable proportion of the time of Parliament, the Courts and the police 
is spent upon discussing the alleged dangers and ill effects of miscegena- 
tion and what to do about it. Official morality and the law seek to build 
emotional and legal barriers between Coloured people and Whites, but 
the extent of economic integration and biological overlapping between 
these groups makes these efforts have something of the cold frenzy of 
the obsessional-neurotic struggling to cleanse his symbolic hands. The 
more attention that is drawn to the three-centuries-long process of 
economic, social and biological integration, the more an angry guilt is 
developed in the Whites who are breaking the law and the moral code. 
Whites who cross the emotional barriers between the Whites and the 
Coloured people are not simply breaking the law, they are betraying the 
existence of the unconscious concern of Whites lest they commit this 
sin. The penalty for infringing the Immorality Acts is seven years’ im- 
prisonment (the sentences are often much less), and all attempts to 
modify these laws have met with storms of protest from the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches (with some exceptions) and by governmental scorn 
and indifference. 

Of all the groups that together comprise the Coloured people of 
south Africa, the only one that can plausibly be described as having any 
substantial cultural distinctiveness is the tiny Cape Malay population of 
about 65,000. Even the government apologist, du Plessis, Commissioner 
for Coloured Affairs, admits to the difficulties in defining or classi- 
fying the Coloured groups, after asserting with scant justification that: 
“the great majority ... forms fairly homogenous and readily distinguish- 
able racial groups, and there are clear signs of their desire to remain 
separate racial groups.” °° This reads rather oddly after another passage 
in which du Plessis laments that unions between “Bantu and Coloureds 
[are] taking place extensively, a matter which is causing grave con- 


19 A. Suzman, Race Classification and Definition in the Legislation of the Union of South Africa, 
1910-1960. A Survey and Analysis. Acta Juridica reprint (Johannesburg, South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 1960), pp. 358-60. 

TI, D. du Plessis, ‘‘The Coloured People of South Africa: Some Aspects of Their Present Posi- 
tion’? in Die Kleurling in die Suid-Afrikaanse Samelewing (Cape Town, 1955), pp. 14-27. 
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cern to the more enlightened class of Coloureds in whom there is much 
evidence of race consciousness and pride.” *1 


In reality, “the Coloureds are not on the margin of white and African 
cultures; their culture is essentially the same as the whites’. ... The Col- 
oureds can be said to be in a marginal situation. They are dominated by 
a privileged white group which distributes privileges largely along col- 
our lines.” ** Essentially the Coloured people are Afrikaans-speaking 
people, some of them darker, others lighter than some nominally white 
Afrikaaners; some looking like Africans, some like Indians, some like 
Chinese, most of them with features that do not exclusively follow those 
of any group. There is no more a Coloured culture than there is a dis- 
tinct Coloured physical type. In culture, as in physical mingling, there 
is an almost complete fusion between the Afrikaans and the other groups 
which contribute to the Coloured people. 


Apart from the small number of Malay and Indian language-speaking 
Coloureds, only Afrikaans and English are spoken. The dominant reli- 
gion of the Coloured people is some denomination of Christianity. The 
literature and poetry, art, music, popular song and dance, folklore, types 
of social and political organization, values and attitudes are either Afri- 
kaans or English in origin, and it is almost impossible to distinguish any 
aspect of culture that is not derived from the dominant culture of 
Europe.”? Among the various cultural events of the Coloured people of 
the Cape are the productions of several groups of amateur theatricals, 
the opera performances of the Eoan Group, the concerts of the Spes 
Bona orchestra, and the dancing and singing of the Coon Carnival, that 
gives Cape Town in the new year something of the atmosphere of the 
New Orleans Mardi Gras. The very names of some of the best-known 
troupes show how firmly linked they are to the dominant European 
culture: the American Starlights, the Mississippis, the Wild Apaches, the 
American Masqueraders, and even the Malay choirs choose names like 
the Caledonian Roses and The Hollanders. The most creative and vigor- 
ous of the Coloured writers have never shown the smallest concern with 
attempting to create a romantic past in which there was a distinctly 
Coloured culture, for the time when this might have existed vanished 
two centuries ago. Such writers as Peter Abrahams, Alex la Guma, 
Walter Hutchinson, James Matthews, Richard Rive and Adam Small (in 
his recent poetry) are building a literature and poetry that is simul- 
taneously contemporary, imaginative and committed. 


The sense of identity of the Coloured people is intimately bound up 
with their reactions to the economic and political pressures on them. 


21 Tbid. 


22 Group Relations and the Marginal Personality,’ Human Relations, XI, No. 1 (1958), 78. 

23'The small Malay and Moslem minority provides only a partial exception to this generalization. 
There has been much mingling of Malay and_non-Malay cultures, so that even the Malay 
culture has been much modified, as has been the more insulated Indian culture of Natal. 
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It is largely true that although the Coloured people are culturally 
identical with the dominant Afrikaans-speaking Whites, the depressed 
social-economic status of the Coloured people has encouraged their cor- 
responding group attitudes. The basic types of group attitudes that de- 
velop in response to low status are usually defined as avoidance, aggres- 
sion and acceptance,”* although there is obvious difficulty in distin- 
guishing between them. 

The position of the Coloured people has changed radically during 
the past seventeen years, since the present government came into pow- 
er. There has been a steady increase in the inclusiveness of discrimina- 
tory laws that has stimulated a group consciousness: Whites are per- 
ceived increasingly as different from Coloureds. During the past five 
years, the author has grown conscious of the fact that more and more 
of his Coloured and African friends accepted him despite him being 
white, and that he often had to be explained to Coloured people and 
Africans who did not know him. Negro American terms for white people, 
such as Mr. Charley and Spooky, have become part of the every-day 
speech in South Africa; the painting of political slogans on walls in- 
cludes not only the comparatively sophisticated plea, but vigorous and 
bawdy insults at the government or members of it. V.J.M. is an un- 
printable slogan, but it is an accurate measure of the hostility against 
white domination of a group whose lack of education would once 
have left them more concerned with minor delinquency than political 
protest. 

Within the Coloured community, as within the Negro American com- 
munities, class differences are forming and some class conflict is compli- 
cating the comparatively simple issues of color. A middle class is grow- 
ing, whose vested interests are to be stabilized (it seems to its members) 
within the system of segregation. 


Until recently the cleavages within the Coloured community were 
probably almost entirely along color lines: the darker, less European 
looking people tended to be looked down upon. The highly respectable 
cultural organization, the Eoan Group, until recently refused to accept 
dark members, and thus stimulated the formation of other less color con- 
scious groups. But color prejudice within the Eoan Group is diminish- 
ing, as there is a growing political awareness that it is not possible for 
the Coloured community to pretend it is not, in part, African. 

The government has sought to split the Coloured community from 
the African: Dr. Verwoerd in his program for the “positive rehabilita- 
tion” of the Coloured people** has a long section on Job Reservation, 
in which he seeks to justify this policy by pleading that his government 


24G. E. Simpson and J. M. Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination (New York, 1965), pp. 158-78. 
25 Verwoerd, Positive Rehabilitation Programme, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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finds it “the only means by which they [the Coloured] can be protected 
against unfair competition from the Bantu.” Earlier, du Plessis had re- 
ferred to “the enormous influx of Natives in recent years into the West- 
ern Cape, which has always been regarded as the traditional sphere 
of the Coloured.” *° The same study continues with the observation that 
it is in unskilled work that there is the most acute competition between 
Africans and Coloured workers, but that “where a higher standard of in- 
telligence is required ... the Coloured worker can hold his own.” 27 


Despite this blatant appeal to racialism, there has been a growing 
rapprochement between the Coloured and the Africans, both politically 
and in the social sphere, so much so that the government has been com- 
pelled to strengthen the provisions of the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
No. 28, 1956, which makes it almost impossible now for a racially mixed 
trade union to be organized. Furthermore, since 1961, many trade union 
leaders have been banned, or forced to resign, or imprisoned, or forced 
to leave South Africa. 


During 1961, in response to the government’s proposals for a Col- 
oured Persons’ Representative Council, an opposition Coloured National 
Convention was called, which was banned by the government. This con- 
vention had included a wide range of Coloured leaders, and was called 
after consultation with, and approval of, African opinion: “[and] the 
basis of discussion at the convention would be the clear and unmistak- 
able demands of the people for: (1) the total abolition of the colour-bar 
in every sphere; (2) full citizenship for all the peoples of South Afri- 
ca.” 28 However, the Coloured People’s Congress was already part of 
the Congress movement, and worked in close cooperation with the Afri- 
can National Congress. In March, 1965, the government sought to under- 
mine the opposition of the Coloured people by the formation of the Col- 
oured People’s Federal Party, which has as its main aim the encourage- 
ment of acceptance of “separate development” and among whose leaders 
are members of the government’s rubber stamp Union Council for Col- 
oured Affairs. 


It is significant that during 1964 a high proportion of the accused 
and alleged accused in sabotage or other major political trials were 
Coloured men and women, many of whom could possibly have accom- 
modated the socioeconomic system by accepting what they could of the 
cultural and economic rewards of political silence. 


Patterson, in her detailed study of the Coloured people of the Cape, 
analyzes aggression as a response to the frustration of apartheid, and 
draws an analogy between the position of the Coloured people and the 


28 du Plessis, op. cit., pp. 14-27. 

27 Ibid. 

2M. Horrell, A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa (Johannesburg, South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 1962), pp. 23-24. 
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Negroes in the Southern United States: neither can display overt ag- 
gression directly against his economic and social disabilities, and both 
must respond to their status with at least a token, if superficial, ac- 
ceptance.”® Mrs. Patterson notes how aggression against the social 
system can be deflected into work situations, malicious discussions of 
whites, and assaults against individuals, and, more disruptively, against 
members of the in-group of lower status. Much of the violence described 
by Mrs. Patterson is a function of the status position of the Coloured peo- 
ple, who live in a society that prevents the development of nonviolent 
mores. The Coloured people, like all the nonWhite people, have to ac- 
commodate to a law that is often seen as imposed arbitrarily and by 
an alien, ruling class; they live in a state that is governed by violent 
methods to an extent uncommon among modern states. Aggression, 
covert or open, directed against society as a whole or against oneself, in 
the form of political protest or delinquent behavior, is one of the indica- 
tions of an alienated and estranged people. 


It is difficult for many Coloured children to develop stable egos and 
super-egos because they live in a society that inhibits the parents from 
maintaining stability. It is impossible to make a lawful political protest; 
it is impossible to organize freely to better working and living condi- 
tions; there is little security in where one lives or in the work that one. 
is permitted to do; the educational facilities for one’s children may be 
arbitrarily withheld or made inaccessible. The areas of social-psychologi- 
cal choice are limited by the intervention of an arbitrary power over 
which one has no control, and to which one can respond either by with- 
drawal and tame acceptance, or by behavior that the wider society de- 
scribes as violent. 


What James Baldwin asserts of Negro Americans is probably as true 
of the majority of the Coloured people of South Africa, who are in a 
similar position socially. The Coloured man or woman, like the Negro: 
“risks having the gates of paranoia close on him. In a society that is en- 
tirely hostile, and, by its nature, seems determined to cut you down... 
it begins to be almost impossible to distinguish a real from a fancied 
injury.” 9° Kardiner and Ovesey’s social-psychological investigation of 
the personality adjustment of Negro Americans offers clinical evidence 
that confirms Baldwin’s intuitive judgment. Kardiner and Ovesey ob- 
serve that: 
It is a consistent feature of human personality that it tends to be- 
come organized about the main problems of adaptation, and this 
main problem tends to polarize all other aspects of adaptation to- 
wards itself. This central problem of Negro adaptation is orientated 


2S. Patterson, Colour and Culture in South Africa: A Study of the Status of the Cape Coloured 
People Within the Social Structure of the Union of South Africa (London, 1953), Pp. 186-92. 
30 James Baldwin, The Fire Next Time (London, 1963), p. 77. 
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toward the discrimination he suffers and the consequences of this 
discrimination for the self-referential aspects of his social orienta- 
tion.... 


In addition to maintaining an internal balance, the individual 
must continue to maintain a social facade and some kind of adap- 
tation to the offending stimuli so that he can preserve some social 
effectiveness.31 
The Coloured man or woman in a discriminatory society is operating 
within a matrix of values that permits only low self-esteem. He is in a 
society which does not permit the full control of his life that alone can 
enable the individual to develop an unimpaired self. A discriminatory 
society is one in which the Coloured person lives “on the delusional 
basis of ‘as if.’” 3? The only fully adult people in the society are the 
dominant Whites; the only culture that is permitted is the dominant 
European culture; the only full authority and control that is effective is 
that of the dominant Whites. The Coloured man or woman is compelled 
to act as a child or adolescent in a world of arbitrary adults, and even 
those leaders who appear to be permitted some considerable autonomy, 
if they assert too much authority or if they seek full maturity, may 
be reduced to the status that the white society defines as proper for 
their group. The Coloured man or woman is compelled to act as a Col- 
oured person, and to accept the disadvantages of doing so. He is penal- 
ized for being Coloured both by his status and its disabilities and by 
the pressures upon him to not protest. 


There is, therefore, a psychological penalty that attaches to the eco- 
nomic, social and political discrimination. A social system that confines 
part of its population to the less skilled work, and that hinders the ad- 
vance of educational and technical skills, is forcing the underprivileged 
group to develop attitudes that it cannot rise without either aggressive 
protest or by denying itself, 1.e., by accepting the terms of the white dis- 
criminatory society. 


South Africa is a caste-like society with an almost tangibly solid 
hierarchical society. The struggle for status, power and privilege is acute 
to the point of violence. The relations between the various ethnic 
groups are rigidly formalized, artificial and fairly closely related to 
economic functions. Yet, paradoxically, there is sufficient contact be- 
tween the groups to generate an intense consciousness of Blacks versus 
Whites, which emphasizes both the degree of the present inequality and 
its utterly arbitrary nature.*? 


Wollheim (in a sympathetic but conservative analysis of the position 


81 A. Kardiner and L. Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression. Explorations in the Personality of the 
- aia Negro (New York, 1962), pp. 302-03. 

u 7 
33 1. loo ye m,,. Some Problems of Urbanization in South Africa,’ Phylon, XXV (Fourth Quarter, 
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of the Coloured people) regrets that “the relationships between White 
and Coloured have been drastically altered. .. . Co-operation and com- 
mon loyalty have been changed for . . . suspicion, distrust and dislike.” 34 
He assumes that there is a basic “identity of interest and of common 
loyalty” between Coloureds and Whites and claims that “Coloured people 
have until recent years been regarded as part and parcel of the white 
people owing to their traditional proximity and identity of interests and 
cultural background.” ®*° Lastly, Wollheim regrets that the Nationalist 
governments persist in rejecting the Coloured people, who are allies of 
the Whites “almost as sophisticated as themselves.” 

It is naive to think of the Coloured people merely as appendages 
of the white community. Their three centuries of history have steadily 
compelled them to realize that they are a group apart from the dominant 
Whites, and that it is an illusion that one day they might become equal 
to, though separate from, the Whites. The realization by the Coloured 
people that they must make common cause with Africa can be their 
psychological as well as their political salvation. 


34 “The Coloured People of South Africa,’ Race, V, No. 2 (October, 1963), 40-41. 
35 Tbid., p. 41. 


<<— 


By LOUISE DARCY 


Event 


I see the spark that lights the flame, 
I hear the dignity of name 

Intrinsic in the rights of man. 

I know there never is a ban 

On wisdom, on the right to know 
What every other soul can know. 

I have the heart, the hope, the faith 
To speak for justice, though a wraith 
Of justice it so often seems. 

I will not let wrongs dim my dreams 
That one day the delayed event 

Of union will be imminent. 
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